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effect in the case, has already been set out elsewhere in suffi-
ciently full outline for the present purpose 51 and no useful
end would be served by repeating it all here. The discus-
sion referred to shows the general run of the facts in the
case, as a phase of the Western culture at large, but does
not touch especially on those circumstances of the case that
have made this development a work of the English-speak-
ing peoples as distinct from the rest of Europe. So that
there is still something due to be said of the particular cir-
cumstances of the English case which brought on this de-
velopment in the Island rather than elsewhere, and which
influenced the manner of its growth in the Island.
The chief and decisive circumstance, the causa causans of
the other circumstances bearing on the case, is the insularity
of the Island. From this insular position of the English
community it followed that the feudal system was not as
well established or as well matured in England3 the "dy-
nastic State" was not maintained in so coerdve and work-
manlike a fashion, nor did it last as well or linger as long as
on the Continent, since it lacked in some degree the neces-
sary provocation and opportunity afforded by recurrent for-
eign warfare 5 the industrial situation, including the handi-
craft system, was in a backward state at the transition to
the modern regime j and the handicraft system, having
a shorter term of life in the Island^ never reached the
same degree of elaboration, particularly in respect of its
gild regulations. The whole political, civil and industrial
organisation was of a looser texture and so offered a
1Cf. The Instinct of Workmanship and the State of the Industrial Arts,
ch. vi. and vii.